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(Concluded from p. 362.) 


In 1654, Eliot proposed that the elders, 


should, at a convenient season, examine into | 








and whose aid he had used in interpreting a 
large part of the Scriptures. He proceeded 
to Natick, and there found the court of In- 
dian rulers in session. As soon as he arrived 
they told him the story of the shame that 
had been brought upon them, and asked his 
advice. ‘Toteswamp spoke with deep feeling. 
He considered, that it was now put to the 
test whether he loved the religion of Christ 


_ | better than his child. He then referred to 


some scriptural precepts and examples, and 
said, “‘ God requires me to punish my child ; 
how can I love God if I should refuse to do 


|it?” When reminded that not the boy, but 


they who had intoxicated him, were to be 
blamed, he replied, that the child was guilty 


ture to be the word of God? They replied, 
“ Because they did find that it did change 
their hearts, and wrought in them wisdom 
and humility.” Mahew doubted the correct- 
ness of the word humility in the translation 
of this answer. It was examined again by 
the interpreters, and their revision proved to 
be correct; Mahew was satisfied. This beau- 
tiful reply, so striking from the mouth of a 
savage, expresses the principle of that power- 
ful branch of evidence which arises from the 
admirable adaptation of Christianity to the 
moral wants and moral nature of man. 

Eliot intended to write a precise record of 
all the questions and answers, but was too 
much engaged in carrying on the business of 


the knowledge which the Indians had of reli-|in not giving heed to the counsel he had | examination to attend to it, unless he had in- 
gion, that they might, by personal inspection, | often heard, to beware of evil company ; that, |terposed great delay. Walton, one of the 
be prepared to judge and testify, as to their | if he had avoided sinners, he would not have | assembly, wrote an exact report of them, 


qualifications to be gathered into a church. | been betrayed into drunkenness, and that he | which, together with Eliot’s narrative of the 


The elders consented to the proposal ; and it | 


was resolved that the time should be fixed 
for a deliberate investigation. But about ten 
days before the examination took place, an| 
incident occurred, which had well nigh occa- | 
sioned much scandal and discouragement. | 
Three loose Indians had made themselves | 
drunk. There was at Natick a ruler by the 
name of Toteswamp, a man of gravity and | 
authority. It happened that he had sent his | 





corn and fish at the place where these drunken 
Indians were holding their revel. One of| 
them gave the boy two spoonfuls of rum, 


deserved punishment. 
After some conversation, the rulers retired 
to deliberate again. At length they gave 


whole proceeding, was published in London. 
It is a valuable tract. The questions concern 
all the most prominent topics of religious 


sentence, that the three offenders should sit | knowledge, faith, and character. The In- 


in the stocks a long time, be taken thence to 
the whipping-post and receive each twenty 
lashes; and that the boy should sit in the 
stocks a little while, and then be whipped by 


dians, according to this report, certainly sus- 
tained the catechetical process with much 
credit to themselves. Their answers indicate 
generally not only a good understanding of 


his father at school before all the children.|the main points of religion, but sometimes 
These judgments were faithfully executed. | more quickness and clearness of thought than 
child, a boy eleven years old, to get some |The men were brought one after another, by | one would have expected from them on such 


the constable, to the tree used for a whipping- 
post, and received their punishment. When 


|this was done, each of the rulers addressed 





subjects. To the question, “ What is sin?” 
the comprehensive and discriminating answer 
was given, “ There is a root sin, an evil 


which turned his head. Another put a bottle| the culprit and the by-standers, telling them | heart; and there is actual sin, a breaking of 
to his mouth and made him drink till he was|that the punishment was designed for the | the law of God.” 


entirely intoxicated. When they had done | 


good of the offenders; that here they might 


We cannot but observe the discretion and 


this, they cried out jeeringly, ‘“‘ Now we shall | see the wages of sin, and take warning not to! fairness with which Eliot conducted this 
disgrace religion and incur such shameful | whole transaction. He seems to have feared 
punishment. Eliot appears to have left the| his own partiality for the Indians, and to 
we.” The Indians soon began to fight, and | Indians to take their own course on this try-| have suspected himself of a dispesition to 


see whether your father will punish us for 
drunkenness, since you are drunk as well as| 
the boy in this situation lay abroad all night. 

When this was reported at Natick, Totes- 
wamp and the rest were deeply grieved. He 
called the other rulers together, to determine 
what should be done in consequence of this 








ing occasion, in order that the discipline | 


might have the better effect by being the ex- 
pression of their own spontaneous indignation 
at the sin. 

It was deemed advisable for several rea- 


scandal. ‘They sat as a court of judgment|sons to have the proposed examination at 
on the case, and found that four transgressions | Roxbury rather than at Natick. It was ac-|said he, “ because I may be in a temptation 
had been committed, namely, drunkenness, | cordingly held at the former place, on the|on that hand, I am well content to make slow 
making the child drunk, reproachful con-| 13th of July, 1654. When the assembly had | haste in this matter.” He was willing, there- 
come to order, Eliot introduced the business | fore, to defer the ecclesiastical organization, 
by stating the object of the meeting. Liberty | which he nevertheless longed to see. His 
was given to every one, in due order, to pro- | wish was not accomplished till the year 1660. 
pose such questions as he pleased. If any | Then was laid at Natick the foundation of 
doubts respecting the interpretation of the/|the first civil and ecclesiastical community 
answers should be entertained, it was desired | of Christian Indians. 


tempt of rulers, and fighting. 

Meantime intelligence of this shameful 
business reached Eliot at Roxbury, just as he 
was taking his horse to go to Natick for the 
Sabbath. The good apostle was sorely af- 
flicted by it, and said he judged it “ to be the 

atest frown of God he had ever met in his 
work.” He thought of the scandal it might 
bring on the work nearest to his heart, and 
his spirit sunk within him. He was the more 
grieved, because one of the offenders was an 
Indian who had served him as an interpreter, 


that the words might be re-examined, and 





proceed too fast. He therefore insisted, with 
the more cautious rigour, upon a strict in- 
quest into their qualifications, and upon the 
utmost deliberation in the movement. He 


and some others had much confidence in the 
sincerity of the Indian professions. ‘“ Yet,” 


“Tt is no dubious evidence of the excellent 


thoroughly sifted by the interpreters, so as/ spirit in which Eliot conducted this Christian 
to leave nothing ambiguous or unsatisfactory. | enterprize, that he secured the hearty affec- 


In one case, probably in more, this pro- 


| tion, and the profound respect of the Indians. 


cess took place. The question proposed to) They loved and venerated him as a father; 


the Indians was, How they knew the Scrip- | 


they consulted him as an oracle; they gathered 
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around him as their best friend. 
make any sacrifice to serve him, and run any 
risk to defend him. 

“Such feelings do not take root and last in 
the bosom of the savage without good cause. 
The presence of Eliot, whenever he was 
among them, spoke to them in that strong 
natural language, by which a kind and faith- 
ful spirit makes itself understood and felt, 
even by the most untutored heart. They saw 
him continually labouring, with that self-for- 
getting charity which was aiways a bright 
grace in his character, to make them wiser, 
better, and happier; and God has written it 
in the human constitution, that man cannot 
see this without some gratefu! returns of af- 
fection. He too loved them as a man loves 
those to whom he wishes to do good. He 
looked through all the outward circumstances 
of barbarous manners and wild habits of life, 
and rejoiced to find under them the elements 


of a capacity for improvement, the germ of 


the higher life. And he would not despair ; 


for he believed that no spirit can grovel so! 


low, or be so shut up in darkness, but the | 
labour of faith and patience can do much to| 
raise and redeem it into light and liberty. 
“In this place may be stated the delight, 
with which he relates that when the small- 
ox raged fatally among the Indians, in the | 
winter of 1650-51, many of his converts! 
hazarded their lives in unwearied attention to 
the sick. ‘There was an aged paralytic in a} 


They would | 
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been unwilling ; but now I give myself up to 
your advice, eater into a new canoe, and do 
engage to pray to God hereafter.’ One of 
the company present, pursuing the figure, 
desired Eliot to say to Wannalaucet, that 
‘while he went in his old canoe, though the 
stream was quiet, the end would be destruc- 
|tion; but that now he had embarked in the 
new canoe, though he should meet storms 
and rough passage, yet he must take courage 
and persevere, for the end would be everlast- 
ing rest.’ After this Wannalaucet became | 
faithful and constant, for the most part, in| 
the observance of religious duties, though he 
| was deserted by many of his people.” 





As might be expected, report says, they are 
far from being prosperous. The position in 
which they are placed is one of peculiar hard- 
ship. It isa disgrace to a government too 
powerful to fear this feeble remnant, even 
were they disposed to be troublesome, and 
rich enough to make ample provision for 
them out of the superabundance of her wealth. 
[t is disgraceful to the people who suffer such 
outrages to be perpetrated in their name, al- 
most without a disapproving voice. Did we 
feel only a small portion of the indignation at 
these abuses which we display at others, af- 
fecting our personal welfare more, but the 
great cause of justice less, our rulers might 


The labours of Eliot prove at least, that | yet be prevented from accomplishing what 


the aborigines of Pennsylvania were not the | 
only Indians capable of appreciating and pro- 
fiting by Christian instruction. Abundant 


evidence of the same character might be| 
‘There are, even | 


drawn from other sources. 
at this day, in the Canadas, some thriving 
communities of native Christians. Within 
our own borders, the Cherokees offer a _pro- 
minent example of progress in civilization. 
The advance they had made in knowledge | 
| and some of the useful arts is well known, and | 
their patient endurance of cruel persecution 
| has probably never been surpassed by any 
people. They were rapidly improving until, 
most unhappily for them, it was discovered 
that their territory contained mires of native 
gold. It was soon ‘determined that so precious 


loathsome condition, which rendered him ex-|a treasure should be wrested from them. 


tremely troublesome. His own children be-| 


They have peaceably, but resolutely, for a 


came tired of the burden, and forsook him. | series of years, resisted every attempt to dis- 
Eliot offered six shillings a week to any one| possess them, but it now seems probable that | _your ship would then have been a prize, and 
who would take care of him. None would | |ere long they must yield to the overpowering | | your people prisoners; but when, distressed 


undertake the office for hire; but some of the | 


| force of the oppressor. Their neighbours, 


really seems to be their design, the extermi- 
| nation of this peopie. 





HONOUR---EXEMPLIFICATIONS OF. 

In the year 1746, when we were in hot war 
with Spain, the Elizabeth of London, Captain 
William Edwards, coming through the gulf 
from Jamaica, richly laden, met with a most 
violent storm, in which the ship sprung a leak, 
| that obliged them, for the saving of their 
lives, to run into the Havana, a Spanish port. 
The captain went on shore, and directly 
| waited on the governor; told the occasion of 
his putting in, and that he surrendered the 
| ship as a prize, and himself and his men as 
| prisoners of war, only requesting good quarter. 
“No, sir,” replied the Spanish governor ; 
“if we had taken you in fair war at sea, or 
approaching our coast with hostile intentions, 





| by a tempest, you come into our ports for the 


families of the Christian Indians ofiered their | the Creeks, have recently been transported | safety of your lives, we, the enemies, bein 
services gratuitously, and took charge of him! beyond the Mississippi, and some of their | men, are bound as such, by the laws of hu- 


in this way for a long time. 


Others, who | own people have also been removed to a tract | | manity, to afford relief to distressed men who 


continued the irksome task, were paid a small | of land on the Arkansas river, designed for | ask it of us. We cannot, even against our 


sum from a fund collected among themselves. | 
Eliot says, that by speaking a word he could 
have raised an abundance from his church, | 
and other churches, for the relief of the para-/ f 
lytic ; but he did not choose to check this| 
action of the free charity of the Indians. He 
wished them to learn, by exertion and sacri- 
fice in a work of benevolence, how much | 
more blessed it is to give than to receive. 
“About two miles from Wamoesit, near | 
Pautucket Falls, was the wigwam of Wanna- | 
laucet, a sachem of much distinction, the 
eldest son of Passaconaway, who has been 
before mentioned. Wannalaucet, though 


English, had not been persuaded to embrace | 
C hristianity, but was willing to hear preach- | 
ing. [At length, in 1672, he yielded. After 
a “discourse of Eliot’s, he] signified to him 
his change of mind by the following address, 


which is an apt illustration of the Indian love 
of figurative speech. ‘ You have been pleased 
in your abundant goodness, for four years 
past, to exhort me and my people with much 


the reception of the whole nation. This tract | 
borders upon the high prairies which extend | 
to the Rocky Mountains, and lies considerably 
farther north than their present residence. 
The climate is not adapted to the cultivation | 
.of cotton, now their most important crop, | 
‘and is subject to such vicissitudes as must 
cause them much suffering before they can 
become accustomed to the “change. Though | 
in the latitute of 35°, the winters are colder | 
and more tempestuous, and the summers 
hotter, than ours; in addition to which, the 
quality of the water is said to be bad, owing 
to the mixture of mineral substances with it. 
But the worst feature of their case, is the | 
uncertainty of the tenure upon which they 
are to hold possession ; it is entirely depen-| 
dent upon the mercy of congress. They have 
no title but a simple enactment of that body, 


grave in his character, and friendly to the | 


which may at any time be revoked. They | 
occupy the territory in common, no man be-| 
ing able to procure a deed for the spot on | 


which he may desire to settle. How can it| 
be supposed they will have any heart to clear 


enemies, take advantage of an act of God ; 

you have leave, therefore, to unload your ship, 
‘if that be necessary, to stop the leak ; you 
| may refit her here, and traffic so far as shall 
be necessary to pay the charges; you may 
| then depart ; and I will give youa pass, to be 
| in force till you are beyond Bermuda. If, 
'after that, you are taken, you will then be a 
lawful prize ; but now you are only a stranger, 
and have a stranger’s Tight to safety and pro- 
|tection.” The ‘ship accordingly departed, 
on arrived safe in London. 

A remarkable instance of the like honour 
|is recorded of a poor unenlightened African 
negro, in Captain Snelgrave’s account of his 
| Voyage to Guinea. A New England sloop 
trading there, in 1752, left a second mate, 
| William Murray, sick on shore, and sailed 
| without him. Murray was at the house of a 
black named Cudjoe, with whom he contracted 
an acquaintance during their trade. He re- 
covered, and, the sloop being gone, he con- 
| tinued with this black friend till some other 
 epportenity should offer of his getting home. 





persuasion, to pray to God. I acknowledge | for themselves plantations in the wilderness, | In the mean time, a Dutch ship came into the 
that [ have been used all my life to pass up upon such terms as these? Some thousands road, and some of the blacks, coming on 
and down in an old canoe; and now you wish of them were induced to remove to the Ar- beard her, were treacherously seized, and 
me to make a change, to leave my old canoe| kansas several years ago. Among them is| carried off as their slaves. The relations and 
and embark in a new one, to which I have | Guest, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. | friends, transported with sudden rage, ran 
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into the house of Cudjoe, to take revenge by ‘thee: when thon walkest through the fire,| may be carried out, far more than it is, into 
killing Murray. Cudjoe stopped them at the | thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the| all our domestic habits, our concerns in trade, 
door, and demanded what they wanted. “ The | flame kindle upon thee.” We acknowledge, | and our general intercourse with men. 
white men,” said they, “have carried away | that as a church we have fallen very short of| It would be strange if, in the conflicts to 
our brothers and sons, and we will kill all| our high calling in Jesus Christ. The world, | which our Society has of late been exposed, 
white men. Give us the white man you have | and the things of the world, have but too} many of its members had not been led into a 
in your house, for we will kill him.” ‘ Nay,”| generally spread their deadening influence | close inspection of that which constitutes the 
said Cudjoe; “ the white men that carried| over us, and the warning voice needs to be| bond of its Christian union; and in reverence 
away your relations are bad men; kill them sounded amongst us—“ Be watchful, and) and the fear of the Lord we acknowledge 
whea you can take them ; but this white man | strengthen the things which remain, that are | that the resu!t of this scrutiny has, to a large 
is a good man, and you must not kill him.” | ready to die.” ‘The Lord is laying his hand| extent, deepened our attachment to those 
‘«‘ But he is a white man,” they cried, “ and|upon us. He knoweth when the fruit-bear-| doctrines and practices which, from the days 
the white men are all bad men, and we will ing branches need purging. Let it be an) of our forefathers, have distinguished us from 
kill them all.” ‘ Nay,” says he ; “ you must | encouragement to us in every day of proving, | others of the Christian name. The doctrine 
not kill a man who has dene no harm, only | under whatever circumstances it may be| of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and its 
for being white. This man is my friend ; my | brought upon us, that his wise and blessed! perceptible guidance, as ever held by our 
house is his post; I am his soldier, and must | purpose is, that all our humiliations should | Society, is no dream of mystical philosophy ; 
fight for him; you must kill me before you| work towards our more abundant fruitful-} we regard it as one great feature of the new 
can kill him. What good man will ever|ness; even that the fruit-bearing branches| covenant, and its object is that knowledge of 
come again under my roof, if I let my floor | should bring forth more fruit. | God and that living energy, which He alone 
be stained by a good man’s blood.” Thene-| The servants of Christ have ever been dis-| can give, by which the lusts of the flesh are 
groes, seeing his resolution, and being con-| tinguished from the world, by the holiness, | resisted, and the Christian soldier is directed 
vineed by his discourse that they were wrong, | the self-denial, the unfeigned humility, and| and strengthened. Our views of the free and 
went away ashamed. In a few days Murray | the godly circumspection of their every-day | immediate operation of the Holy Spirit—of 
ventured abroad with his friend Cudjoe, when | walk in life. A broad and well defined line| the presidency of Christ in the church—of 
several of them took him by the hand, and | of demarcation is drawn by the doctrine and | that which constitutes the call and qualifica- 
told him “they were glad they had not killed | precepts of the New Testament between the| tion of all true gospel ministry—of the wor- 
him ; for he was a good (meaning innocent) | true Christian and the man of the world. Not| ship of God in Spirit and in truth—of the 
man : their god would have been very angry, | only must the believer be no longer conformed | baptism which now saveth, by which the 
and would nave spoiled their fishing.” — Buck's | to this world, but he must be transformed by | true believers are baptised into one body—of 
Anecdotes. | the renewing of his mind. This, dear Friends, | that which constitutes the true supper of the 
— | we rs an ny: is no transient or superficial | ey * wien, ee ~ belong to “3 by 
s . s | work, it lies deep in the heart; it is in our| faith in his mediation and atonement, do feed 
The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held) tatjen and pm nature that the pride of| upon his body and blood, and know it to be 
in London, by adjouraments, from the 24th | tif. and the lusts of the flesh find their proper | meat indeed, and drink indeed—remain un- 
of the fifth month, to the 2d of the sixth | soi ; and it is to the heart that God applies | changed. And we are again concerned to 
the remedy which, in his abundant grace, He | declare our conviction, “ that all the ceremo- 
has provided for us in the gospel of his Son,| nies of the Jewish law were fulfilled and 
‘that we, through repentance towards Him| finished by the death of Christ; and that no 
Dear Friends,—In coming together as aj and living faith in Christ, may be converted | shadows in the worship of God were insti- 
Christian church, to watch over and regulate | from the error of our ways and from the love | tuted by our Lord, or have any place in the 
the affairs of our religious Society, and to pro-| of the world, and be enabled to walk in his} Christian dispensation.” 
mote, as ability may be afforded, the cause of| commandments. We desire for our dear; At this meeting, as at former ones, we 
truth and righteousness, we have again been friends, and for ourselves individually, that| have received epistles from our brethren in 
made sensible, in the midst of many conflicts | we may all come unflinchingly and unre-| the several yearly meetings in North Ame- 
and discouragements, of the condescending | servedly to the great question, Are we of rica, and one from that of Ireland. 
ga of our Holy Head, Christ Jesus the | Christ, or are we of the world? If we know! The sufferings of our members in Great 


month inclusive, 1837, to the Quarterly and | 
Monthly Meetings of Friends, in Great| 
Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 





ord ;—our strength has been renewed, and | Christ to have died for us, and really to rule| Britain and Ireland, including the charges of 


we have been refreshed together ; our fellow- | in us by his Spirit, we shall no more live unto! distraint, amount to upwards of eleven thou- 
ship in Christ has been confirmed; and, in | ourselves ; but, through the help of the Lord,| sand pounds. They have been incurred in 
that love which has brought us near one to| we shall, day by day, live unto him who died | support of our well-known testimony against 
the other, we salute you in Christian sympa- | for us and rose again. ‘The true follower of| tithes and other ecclesiastical demands. We 
thy and affection, and would bid our brethren | Christ sets no limits to his allegiance to his| would affectionately remind Friends, in con- 
every where to take comfort in Christ, to put | Lord: quickened by his Spirit, animated by | nection with the act passed in the last session 
on strength in his name, and to seek to be | his love, and trusting with simple faith in his| of parliament for the commutation of tithes 
clothed with the whole armour of God. power, the language of his heart is, Draw me) in England, of the importance of an upright 
We believe that to many of those who love | and I will run after thee. Thus it was with maintenance of the testimony of our religious 
the truth, and are willing to suffer for the|the early Christians; and these we believe | Society on the subject of tithes; and encou- 
sake of their Lord, the present must be ac-| were the principles which actuated our pre-| rage them to watchfulness, that neither in the 
knowledged to be a day of peculiar trial.|decessors in their simple and devoted alie- | preliminary steps which may be taken for 
The Lord may appoint it to his people to|giance to Christ. It was in love to their! effecting the proposed commutation, nor in 
pass through the fire; but there is support _ esl and through the fear of God rest-| the subsequent operation of the act, they in 
for them in the persuasion, that under no cir-|ing upon their minds, that they renounced | any degree compromise their principles. 
cumstances is the church more the object of|the world: they entered into no compromise! The circumstances of our beloved young 
the care and love of her Saviour than in her | with its spirit, and thus they were enabled to| friends, whether under the shelter of watch- 
times of deepest tribulation: it is then that) see and uphold the standard of true Christian} ful parental care, or exposed to the tempta- 
she is best prepared to take her part in those | simplicity. Our ancient testimony to “ plain-| tions of the metropolis and other large towns, 
precious promises which are her sure inhe-|ness of speech, behaviour, and apparel,” have at this time had much of our very serious 
ritance in every age,—“I will never leave| springs from this root; and we are engaged | consideration. We do not forget the tempta- 
thee, nor forsake thee.” “ When thou passest | to express our earnest desire, not only that it, tions of our early life, and especially those 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and may be steadily maintained amongst us, but) incident to our entrance upon general inter- 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow | that the principle of true Christian plainness | course with the world: they were slippery 
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paths to us, and with humble thanksgivings 
to God we call to mind the tender care of his | 
fatherly providence, the pleadings of his warn- 
ing voice, how He strove with us, and his for- 
bearance with us. We know, that up to this 
hour we have nothing to depend upon but the | 
free mercy of God in Jesus Christ our Lord ; 

but, through the aboundings of his grace re- 
dowel to us, we cannot but express our strong 
solicitude—our prayer—that it may please 
the Lord to deal graciously with you, dear 
young friends ; that He may never take his | 
Holy Spirit from you, but deepen and strength- 

en your convictions of the guilt of sin, its | 


} 





hatefulness in his holy sight, and its certain 
and awful consequences to the impenitent and | 
unconverted. O! that we could induce you 
duly to ae eas these tokens of our Heaven- 
ly Father’s love, and that nothing might ever | 


have we to be instant in prayer, in the assur- 
ance that in our crucified and glorified Lord, 
we have a High-priest who is ever ready to 
present our petitions at the throne of grace. 
Let us seek, beloved friends, yet more and 
more to be clothed with that meek and lamb- 


|like spirit which must have had such large 


place with the early believers, when in their 
sufferings and conflicts they were bold to say, 
“ Being reviled, we pioas being persecuted, 
we suffer it; being defamed, we intreat.” 
Thus, through the “blessing of God resting 
upon the patience, faith, and devotedness of 
his servants, we may hope that all her sor- 
rows and tribulations will be sanctified to the 
|church, and that, established upon the ever- 
‘lasting Rock, we shall “ grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 


Jesus Christ. To Him be glory both now | 


tempt you to call in question the ‘divine origin | and forever. Amen.” 


of those secret checks in the conscience, those | 
monitions and faithful warnings, those plead- | 
ings of the Holy Spirit with the mind of man, | 
by which our Heavenly Father would draw 
us to himself, and make us rich partakers of | 
that pardon and reconciliation which He grants | 
to his believing and contrite children, through | 
the blessed intercessions of our Saviour. Open | 
your hearts to him that standeth at the door | 
and knocks—suffer his love to prevail—strive | 
to enter in at the strait gate: we press it | 

upon you with the most earnest and tender | 
entreaty, because we are aware that there is 
much by which many of our young people 
are surrounded at the present day, which 
would draw them away from the humbling | 
discipline of the cross, and induce them to | 
seek an easier path to the kingdom. The} 
words of our Lord are simple, plain, and full, | 
and they commend themselves to the enlight- 
ened conscience—“ Strait is the gate and nar- 
row is the way which leadeth unto life.” 

We believe there are those amongst our 
young friends who are seeking to serve God 
in this course of Christian discipleship ; it is 
our strong desire that nothing may impede | 
their progress, that in lowliness of mind they | 
may quietly bear the yoke, wait upon God for 
the renewing of their strength from day to 
day, and, by simple obedience to his will, be 
trained up for usefulness in religious society 
and amongst their fellow-men at large: it is 
to such as these that we look with anxious 
hope for the support of that holy cause which 
is so dear to us, and for the furtherance of the 
Lord’s work on the earth; therefore suffer us 
to encourage you to dedicate to Him more 


entirely the days of your early manhood ; | 
Him long | 


that whether you live to serve 
whilst here or be taken hence in the vigour | 
of youth, having loved and honoured your 
Lord by a watchful, dev oted, and self- denying 
life, He may confess you in the presence of 
his Father. 

In conclusion, we again turn to those who 
in their different allotments are bearing the | 
burthen and heat of the day. If it be that | 
we have yet to endure suffering for the sake 
of Him who suffered so deeply for us, let us 
watch, that we never grow weary in looking 
upwards for that help which He does not fail 
to dispense. And, oh! what encouragement | 


| hazard. 


Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 


Samuet TuKE, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
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| 
The Habits of a Man of Business.—A sa- | 
cred regard to the principles of justice, form | 
the basis of every transaction, and regulates | 
the conduct of the upright man of business. | 
He is strict in keeping his engagements—does | 
|nothing carelessly, or in a “hurry —employs | 
nobody to do what he can easily do himself ; | 
keeps every thing in its proper place ; leaves | 
nothing undone which ought to be done, and | 


| which “circumstances permitted him to do ; | 


keeps his designs and business from the view | 
|of others; is prompt and decisive with his| 
| customers, and does not overtrade for his ca-| 
pital ; prefers short credits to Jong ones, and 
cash to credit transactions, at all times when | 
they can be advantageously made, either in| 
buying or selling ; and small profits, with little | 
risk, to the chance of better gains with more | 
He is clear and explicit in all his| 
bargains ; leaves nothing to the memory 
which he can and ought to commit to writing ; 
keeps copies of all his important letters which | 
he sends away, and has every letter, invoice, 
&c., belonging to his business, titled, classed, 
and put away. Never suffers his desk to be 


‘confused with many papers lying upon it; is 


always at the head of his business, well know- 
ing that, if he leaves it, it will leave him;| 
holds it as a maxim that he whose credit is| 
suspected is not safe to be trusted ; is con-| 
stantly examining his books, and sees through | 
all his affairs as far as care and attention | 
enable him; balances regularly at stated 
times, and then makes out and transmits all 
his accounts current to his customers and 
constituents, both at home and abroad ; avoids, 
as much as possible, all sorts of accommoda- 
tions in money matters and lawsuits, where | 
there is the least hazard; is economical i in | 
his expenditures, always living within his in-! 
come; keeps a memorandum book with a| 
pencil in his pocket, in which he notes every | 
little particular relative to appointments, ad- | 
dresses, and petty cash matters; is cautious | 
how he becomes security for any person, and | 
is generous only when urged by motives of 
humanity. — Mass. Spy- 


} 





EMBLEMS. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


An evening-cloud, in brief suspense, 
Was hither driven and thither; 

It came I know not whence, 

It went I know not whither : 

I watch’d it changing in the wind, 
Size, semblance, shape, and hue, 
Fading and lessening, till behind 

It left no speck in heaven’s deep blue. 


Amidst the marshall’d host of night, 
Shone a new star supremely bright ; 
With marvelling eye, well pleased to err, 
I hail’d the prodigy ;—anon, 

It fell ;—it fell like Lucifer— 

A flash, a blaze, a train—’twas gone! 
And then I sought in vain its place 
Throughout the infinite of space. 


Dew-drops, at day spring, deck’d a line 
Of gossamer so frail, so fine, 

A fly’s wing shook it: round and clear, 
As if by fairy-fingers strung, 

Like orient pearls, at beauty’s ear, 

In trembling brilliancy they hung 
Upon a rosy briar, whose bloom 

Shed nectar round them and perfume. 


Ere long, exhaled in limpid air, 

Some mingled with the breath of morn, 
Some slid down singly, here and there, 

Like tears, by their own weight o’erborne ; 
At length the film itself collapsed, and where 
The pageant glittered, lo! a naked thorn. 


What are the living ? Hark! a sound 
From grave and cradle crying, 

By earth and ocean echoed round,— 
“ The living are the dying !” 


From infancy to utmost age, 
What is man’s line of pilgrimage ? 
The pathway to death’s portal : 
The moment we begin to be, 

We enter on the agony ;— 

The dead are the immortal ; 

They live not on expiring breath, 
They only are exempt from death. 


Cloud-atoms, sparkles of a falling star, 

Dew-drops, or films of gossamer, we are. 

What can the state beyond us be ? 

Life ?—Death ?—Ah ! no--a greater mystery ;—- 

What thought hath not conceived, ear heard, eye 
seen ; 

Perfect existence from a point begun ; 

Part of what God’s eternity hath been ; 

Whole immortality belongs to none 

But Him, the first, the last, the Only One. 


For “ The Friend.’ 


TIME. 
“ Who shall put off on thee, 
Unfathomable sea !"—SHe.uer 


Thou stormy, restless, shoreless stream ! 
Whose waves chase on eternally! 
Well may the skeptie’s fearful dream 
Ask who alone shall launch on thee? 
The mariner in starless night, 
Hath chart and compass for his guide ; 
But who, in his presumptuous might, 
Shall dare thy dark and treacherous tide 
These tremblingly embark on thee, 
“ Unfathomable sea.” 


But there ’s a bright and blessed star, 
That lends to all it’s beacon ray, 
To waft life’s fragile bark afar,— 
To havens of unending day !— 
The star of Truth, it cheers the gloom, 
Of life’s lone path, and points to peace, 
Beyond the portals of the tomb; 
Where care comes not, and sorrows cease ;— 
With Him, we trust ourselves on thee, 
“U nfathomable sea !” 
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peer aa 
For * The Friend.” | [the saints] are the sons of God; and “they | before him, in the year 1675, on being urged 
THE FIRST FRIENDS. that are joined to the Lord are one spirit.” | to administer the oath to him to detain him 
PLEA ON BEHALF OF GEORGE FOX. (1 Cor. vi. 16, 17.) “This the Scripture] in prison as a dangerous man, said, “ he had 
(Continued from p. 383.) | witnesseth, and I witness.”— Wyeth’s Switch, | indeed heard such reports of him, but he had 
This touching appeal is not only confirmed, P- 63. The evidence proved wholly insuffi-| heard many more good reports of him ;” and 
as has been already stated by his own account |cient to sustain the charge; and many per-|so ordered him to be freed by proclamation ; 
of his proceedings and objects, but also most | sons who had been present at the meeting | and, in speaking of the Quakers in his book 
fully by the testimonies of his friends, several | where the obnoxious words were said to have of the Nature of True Religion, he says, 
of which will be noticed in a further part of| been uttered, clearly denied the statement of|‘* They are sound in most if not all the 
the work. It will there be seen, that whilst|their having been used. George Fox took} important doctrines and practices of Chris- 
honouring him for the truth’s sake, they only occasion of the liberty granted him by the | tianity.” 
speak of him as a friend, a brother, an elder, | court, to go through the eight articles of his | There is another historical circumstance 
a father in the church. But, it may be natu- |charge, and clearly set forth his scriptural} which bears strongly upon this point. In the 
rally asked, how, if the matter be thus plain, | belief in opposition to the blasphemies of| year 1656, (two years after the date of George 
it has happened that he was in early times|which he was accused. He was honourably | Fox’s letter to Oliver Cromwell,) James Nay- 
charged with assuming the character of Christ. | acquitted on all the points. Great numbers) ler was charged with blasphemy, before the 
This question deserves a candid examination. of serious persons were present, of all ranks. | commonwealth parliament, for assuming to be 
The reader of the preceding extracts from | Now, it is worthy of observation, that before Christ. In the various and long deliberations 
George Fox’s Journal, and especially of that|this court, so completely satisfactory was | upon that subject, in which almost all manner 
passage which relates the occurrence at | George Fox’s defence, that it was the means} of evil is spoken of the people with which 
Gainsborough, in the year 1652, will proba-|of raising him much in the estimation of the} this unhappy man had been connected, I do 
bly have anticipated the explanation, and will | people, and considerably increased the number | not find that the offence of such an assump- 
admit, that the upholding of the doctrine of} of his followers. Many were convinced on| tion is charged upon George Fox, or on any 
Christ’s spiritual intercourse with man was | that occasion, amongst whom were a Justice | other Quaker than Nayler himself.* 
the occasion of the charge, and that whether | Benson, and Major Resson, the mayor of| But to revert to that doctrine of which we 
it was correctly stated or not, by George} Lancaster. George Fox says: “It was a| have spoken as having been the occasion of 
Fox, it did not involve the awful accusation |day of everlasting salvation to hundreds of | misrepresentation on the part of some in early 
to which we are referring. He spoke to the | people; for the Lord Jesus Christ, the way | times, I would ask, is it not utterly incredible 
people of minding the light of Christ, even) tothe Father and the free Teacher, was ex-| that when George Fox called men to come to 
his Holy Spirit, which convinces them of sin, jalted and set up, and the everlasting gospel and receive Christ, and when he so earnestly 
giving them a measure of spiritual understand- | was preached.” = | pressed upon them not to be satisfied with any 
ing, by the use of which they would be} Gerard Croese, the historian, gives his tes-| thing short of a sensible acquaintance with 
brought to see their own condition by nature, | timony to George Fox with reference to this| Christ as the Lord of their hearts, that he 
and, through hearty repentance, be led to that (affair in these words: “ That these charges spoke of himself, or of any other than that 
living faith in Christ by which he is received | were so completely refuted, that it was appa-| Divine Saviour who died on the cross for the 
as the Saviour of men, in the largest sense of | rent they who invented them were wicked men,| sins of the world, who rose again, ascended 
that term,—as the one offering for the remis-|and they who believed in them were fools.” | into heaven, and ever liveth to make inter- 
sion of sins, and as the Lord of the soul, united | There are three things worthy of notice in| cession for his people, and to govern them by 
to it as the head is to the other members of | connection with this affair at Lancaster: first, | his spirit? . 
the natural body. * This was the fellowship of | how much disposition there was on the part, Again, when endeavouring to console his 
which he so largely spoke, and in this fellow- | of some persons to misrepresent George Fox’s | friends under their sufferings, he says to them: 
ship stood, in his view, the state of sonship to | words, and to stop his mouth; second, what | « Djd not he (Jesus Christ) go to prison for 
God. This may be illustrated by a passage | was the doctrine which gave the handle to thee? and was he not mocked and scourged 
in his Journal, under date of 1648. He says, | misrepresentation ; and thirdly, how complete | for thee ? did not he bow to the cross and groan 
speaking of his own mission, “I was sent to/appears to have been the refutation at that| for thee _—he who did no sin, neither was 
turn people from darkness to light, that they | time of the charge then made, and now re- guile found in his mouth ;—and did he not 
might believe in Jesus Christ ; for to as many | vived against him. Surely it was not likely bear thy sins in his own body on the tree? 











5 . . . . . . . 
as should receive him in his light I saw he| that the justices on the bench, and such an| and was he not scourged for thee, by whose 


would give power to become the sons of God, assemblage of sober, serious men as there ap- stripes weare healed?” Can any one, not 
which [ had obtained by receiving Christ.” | pears to have been at that sessions, many of) blinded by prejudice, for a moment hesitate 
This view of the matter will be further illus- | whom had been at the meetings which he had to accept these expressions in their plain and 
trated by a reference to another incident, in| held, could have been attracted by a man who | natural sense. And if George Fox be entitled 
the year 1652. The success of his preaching set himself up as an object of idolatry, or to any credit for sincerity, the following pass- 
in the northern counties created no little | could be so mistaken, as they must have been, age might satisfy even the most suspicious 
alarm, especially amongst the clergy. A ifthe abominable charge brought against him | and the prejudiced. 

writ was issued against him on eight charges | had been true. 
of blasphemy ; the fourth of which was, that | It is easy, however, to see how such views denying the outward coming of Christ, in the 
he had said that he was equal with God. |as we have stated might be made the ground year 1671, he says: “He rules in our hearts 
Though not arrested, owing to some oversight | of such a charge as we find was brought by his law of love and life, and makes us free 
in the serving of the writ upon him, yet he | against George Fox. There was sufficient | from the law of sin and death. We have no 
attended at the sessions at Lancaster, to an- | handle for misrepresentation on the part of jife. but by him; for he is the quickening 
swer to his accusers. Forty priests were, it | interested and alarmed parties, and room, also, | Spirit, the second Adam, the Lord from 
is said, present on the occasion. Being ques- | perhaps, for misunderstanding on the part of heaven, by whose blood we are cleansed, and 
tioned in court upon the subject of the fourth | those whose preconceived views of religion | 
charge, George Fox made the following an-| excluded the idea of immediate spiritual inter- | 
swer: “ That was not so spoken by me ; but, course between man and his Creator. But| who makes peace and reconciliation between 
he that sanctifieth, and he that is sanctified, | we venture to assert, that this mistake in re- | God offended and us offending ; he being the 
are all of one.” (Heb. ii. 11.) “ It is God | gard to George Fox was not by any means| Gath of God, the new covenant of light, life, 
and Christ that sanctifieth, and the saints are | the prevalent opinion of any class of men who | 

all one in the Father and the Son. They are | knew him. Judge Hale, who in his judicial | 2 Bee * Diary of Thowss Barton, Eeq., qeinber in 
ef his bone and of his flesh,” (Ephes. v. 30) ;| capacity had had much intercourse with the | the parliaments of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, from. 
and the Father and the Son are one, and they | early Friends, when George Fox was tried | 1656 to 1659.” 4th vol. 


In defending himself from the charge of 


our consciences sprinkled from dead works, to 
serve the living God. He is our Mediator, 
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THE FRIEND. 


Or 


grace, and peace ; the author and finisher of 
our faith. This Lord Jesus Christ, the heaven- | 
ly man, the Emanuel, God wiih us, we all 
own and believe in; he whom the high-priest | 
raged against, and said he had spoken 
blasphemy ; whom the priests and elders of | 
the Jews took counsel together against, and 
put to death ; the same whom Judas betrayed 
for thirty pieces of silver, which the priests 
gave him as a reward for his treason; who 
also gave large money to the soldiers to broach 
a horrible lie, namely, ‘That his disciples 
came and stole him away by night whilst they 
slept.’ After he was risen from the dead, the 
history of the Acts of the Apostles sets forth 
how the chief priests and elders persecuted 
the disciples of this Jesus, for preaching 
Christ and his resurrection. This, we say, is! 
that Lord Jesus Christ, whom we own to be 
our life and salvation.” 

There are two points worthy of notice in 
connection with this statement of doctrine, | 
which bear with considerable force upon our 
present object. First, the doctrine itself may | 
be said to contradict the charge. If Jesus! 
Christ, who died at Jerusalem, be thus the 
Head and Life of his people, it is utterly im- | 
possible that they can have any thing but a| 
derived and dependent \ife—circumstances of | 


we usually understand it. 

Second: the great numbers of persons of | 
all ranks and classes who received the doc- | 
trines of George Fox, who held and main- | 


those of the nearest and most exercising na- 
ture, and that by night and by day, by sea and 
by land, in this and in foreign countries ; and 
I can say I never saw him out of his place, or 
not a match for every service and occasion. 
For in all things he acquitted himself like a 
man, yea a strong man, a new and heavenly- 
minded man; a divine and a naturalist, and 
all of God Almighty’s making. I have been 





| dentally noticed, and the reader will find some 
| further illustrations of it in connection with 
the enquiry into the character of the early 
| Friends. The more it is looked into, the 
| more I am persuaded will his history be found 
|to furnish the most positive and unqualified 
| contradiction (I speak deliberately) to the foul 
| imputations which have been recently brought 
against him. No doubt a number of passages 


surprised at his questions and answers in na-|from his writings may be strung together, 
tural things; that whilst he was ignorant of|and may be illustrated by specimens of ex- 


useless and sophistical science, he had in him 
the foundation of useful and commendable 
knowledge, and cherished it every where. 
Civil, beyond all forms of breeding, in his 
behaviour ; very temperate, eating little and 


sleeping less, though a bulky person.” 


And again: “ He had an extraordinary gift 


|citement or of folly in some of those who in 
|the earlier times were powerfully attracted 
|by his preaching, which may give an unfa- 
| vourable impression of his character; but I 
cannot think highly of the judgment of that 
man, who, on rising up from the deliberate 
perusal of the Journal of George Fox, and be- 


in opening the Scriptures.* He would go to|lieving it to be true, can (on the ground of 


the marrow of things, and show the mind, 
harmony, and fulfilling of them with much 


plainness, and to great comfort and edification.” 
* * * « * 


| such ambiguous expressions as we have been 
considering in this essay, or of a few other 
|similar ones) pronounce him guilty of the 
atrocious folly of, in any sense, setting him- 


“ But, above all, he excelled in prayer. The | self up to be God. 


inwardness and weight of his spirit, the reve- 
rence and solemnity of his address and be- 


[am persuaded that the consideration of 
George Fox’s life, and the purposes to which 


haviour, and the fewness and fulness of his| it was devoted, could hardly fail to lead any 
words, have often struck even strangers with | fair mind, with whatever opposition of views 
admiration, as they used to reach others wjth | to his, to the conviction that, from childhood 
existence incompatible with Deity, in the sense | consolation. The most awful, living, reverent | to old age, he feared the Lord, and was earn- 


‘frame I ever felt or beheld, I must say, was|estly engaged to draw men from sin to holi- 


his in prayer. And truly it was a testimony | ness—from a state of alienation from God by 


that he knew and lived nearer to the Lord 
than other men; for they that know Him most, 


nature, to reconciliation with him by Christ ; 
and, if the evidence of his early career had 


tained them under the severest trials to which | will see most reason to approach him with | been at all ambiguous, his conduct and teach- 


their faith and patience could well be exposed, | 
is a strong testimony against the charge. | 
Within ten years of his first going forth, the | 
number of Quakers is spoken of as being re- | 
puted to be twenty thousand ; and about the 


said, by a reviling opponent, to be one hun- | 


reverence and fear.” 


ings in the subsequent part of his life would 


‘“‘ He was of an innocent life, no busybody, | effectually remove any degree of doubt. There 
nor self-seeker, neither touchy nor critical ;/| is seen the working out of his early views and 
what fell from him was very inoffensive, if not | character; and there will be found abundant 
very edifying. So meek, contented, modest, | evidence that sound reason and sound Chris- 
time of George Fox’s death, the number is | easy, steady, tender, it was a pleasure to be| tianity were the substantial features (whatever 


in his company. He exercised no authority 


might be the accompaniments) of George 


dred thousand. No inconsiderable number of | but over evil, and that every where and in all;} Fox’s character and service. Had he been 
these were persons eminent for their talents, | but with love, compassion, and long-suffering. | acting under the ebullitions of a disordered 
learning, and station. They knew him inti-| A most merciful man, as ready to forgive as| fancy, or of a depraved and perverted heart, 
mately, and loved and honoured him as a' unapt to take or give an offence. ‘Thousands | he would not have stood himself for half a cen- 


father, a friend, and as an eminent servant of | 


Jesus Christ. William Penn, in his admira-| and savour amongst them, and because thereof 


can truly say, he was of an excellent spirit 


tury the man of fixed and uniform principles, 
gaining day by day more and more of the 





ble preface to George Fox’s Journal, thus|the most excellent spirits loved him with an| esteem of the wise and good ; nor, had folly 


speaks of him: “Truly I must say, that 
though God had visibly clothed him with a| 


unfeigned and unfailing love.” * * 
= a ze . “ As he was un- 


|or depravity been the substance of his charac- 
ter, would he have been the means of drawing 


divine preference and authority, and indeed | wearied, so he was undaunted in his services | together such a numerous body of men, many 
his very presence expressed a religious ma-|for God and his people ; he was no more to| of them wise and learned, and a still larger 
jesty, yet he never abused it, but held his| be moved to fear than to wrath. His behaviour | number of persons esteemed amongst the wor- 
place in the church of God with great meek-| at Derby, Litchfield, Appleby, before Oliver | thiest members of their several churches ; 
ness, aud a most engaging humility and mode- | Cromwell, at Launceston, Scarborough, Wor- | and have been the instrument of establishing 


ration. 





For, upon all occasions, like his|cester, and Westminster Hall, did abundantly | wise and salutary regulations, which for nearly 


blessed Master, he was a servant to all; hold- | evidence it to his enemies as well as his|two centuries have united together a body of 


ing and exercising his eldership, in the invisi- | 
ble power that had gathered them, with reve- | 


of Christ, as the first and chief elder in this) 
age; who, as he was therefore worthy of| 
double honour, so, for the same reason, it was 
given by the faithful of this day ; because his | 


authority was inward and not outward, and | 


that he got it and kept it by the love of God 
and power of an endless life: I write my 
knowledge and not report, and my witness is 
true, having been with him for weeks and 
months together, on divers occasions, and 


friends.” 


men, who, with all their faults, are generally 


These extracts bring us, not unnaturally, | allowed to have exhibited no inconsiderable 
rence to the Head and care over the body;|to the consideration of the character of| portion of practical wisdom,™“charity, and 
and was received only in that spirit and power | George Fox, as bearing upon the present | holiness. 


\charge. This subject has already been inci- 


(To be continued.) 





By looking at the deceitful beauty of temptation, 


* “ Having incessantly continued in the study of the | men fall into sin; and by keeping a steadfast eye in- 


Scripture from his infancy to his latter end, he became | wardly unto Christ in spirit, with humble resignation 
so exactly versed in them that there was no remarkable to him, and earnest desire after him, man finds pre- 


saying in all the Holy Writings that escaped his know- | servation, and gradually advanceth from one degree of 
ledge or remembrance. I have heard some of his friends | grace to another, till he really experienceth a renewal 
say, and not those of the vulgar sort, but men of learn. | of the Divine likeness upon his soul, and an inward 
ing and knowledge, that though the Bible were lost, it | translation out of sin, darkness, and death, inta Divine 
might be found in the mouth of George Fox.”—Croese’s | light, life, and holiness: and thereby, in conclusion, 


History of the Quakers, p. 14. 


| from anxiety and misery, to peace and felicity —Phipps. 
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’ 


For “Phe Friend.” | opposition,” Robert Barclay says, “ God 
BARCLAY’S CHARACTER OF FRIENDS. | would powerfully move some one or other of 

The views of Friends in relation to gos-|us by his spirit, both to testify of that joy, 
pel ministry have been among their peculiar | w hich, notwithstanding their malice, we en- 
testimonies. Like their religion itself, they | joyed, and powerfully to declare, in the evi- 
are of a spiritual stamp. 





All gifts for | dence and demonstration of the Spirit, against | 


the building up of the church, in their be- | their folly and wickedness ; so as the power | 


lief, are derived from the Head, and, in the| of truth hath brought them to some quietness 
exércise of them, the renewed anointing of|and stillness. Sometimes, upon such occa- 
the Spirit is essential. No one can take ‘this |sions, several of our opposers have been 
office upon him, but he that is called of God, | thereby convinced of the truth, and gathered, 
as was Aaron. Every minister thus called | from being persecutors, to be sufferers with 
and ordained, if he keep his station in the| us.” 
church of Christ, must minister that which | 


he receives from him. Talents, learning, or|a minister, he says:—“ I shall not discom- 





For, in our day, God hath raised up wit- 
nesses for himself, as he did fishermen of old ; 


| many, yea most, of whom are labouring and 


mechanic men, who, altogether without that 
learning, have, by the power and spirit of 
God, struck at the very root and ground of 
Babylon ; and, in the strength and might of 
this power, have gathered thousands, by 
reaching their consciences, into the same 


| power and life, who, as to the outward part, 


In treating on the call and qualification of | 


even former experiences, are insufficient to) mend the zeal that the first reformers had | 


qualify him for the work. ‘The authority and | against the Babylonish darkness, nor their 
the ability must be immediately derived at| pious endeavours to translate the Holy Serip- 
the time from Him who only hath the Key | tures: I do truly believe, accerding to their 
of David; who openeth and no man shut. | | knowledge, they did it candidly. ‘To answer 
teth, and shutteth and no man openeth; and/the just desires of those w ho desire to read 
who, consequently, can alone furnish, from his | them [in the original tongues], and for other 


inexhaustible storchouse, that which is adapted | very good reasons, as maintaining a commerce | 


to the wants of those to whom he puts forth | and understanding among divers nations, we 
his servants to minister. 


Such ministry is|judge it necessary and commendable that | 


“not in the words which man’s wisdom | \there ke public schools for teaching and in-| 


teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” | structing such youth as are inclinable there- 
and tends to settle the faith of the hearer in| unto in the languages.” “ But all this will 
the power of God, and not in the wisdom and | not make it a necessary qualification to a 
talents of men. minister, far less a more necessary qualifica- 
Our early Friends were living witnesses of| tion than the grace of God and his spirit ; 
this in the breaking forth of the day-spring | because the grace and spirit of God can make 
from on high, with “which their panting souls | up this want in the most rustic and ignorant ; 
were visited. Many of them were sent forth} but this knowledge can no ways make up the 
by the Lord of the Harvest in the power of| want of the spirit in the most learned and 
the Spirit, and, relying on him, they were/eloquent. All that a man, by his learning 
made instrumental in gathering souls to God. |and knowledge in the languages, can inter- 
“The bent and stress of their ministry was, | pret of the Scriptures, or find out, is nothing 
conversion to God, regeneration, and holi-| without the spirit; he cannot be certain, but 
ness ;” they directed people to the light with | may still miss of the sense of it; whereas a 
which the Son of God enlightened them, and | poor man, that knoweth not a letter, when he 
by which these changes would be wrought in| heareth the Scriptures read, by the same spi- 
them. They revived the primitive message | rit, he can say, this is true 
which the apostle declared they had received | spirit he can understand, open, and interpret 
of the Lord, “ that God is light, and in him) it, if need be. Finding his condition to an- 
there is no darkness at all :” that he not only |swer the condition and experience of the 


“sent his Son to be the propitiation for | saints of old, he knoweth and possesseth the | 
our sins,” but “ to enlighten all men to salva- | truths there delivered, because they are sealed | 


tion; and that they that say they have fel-| and witnessed in his own heart by the same 
lowship with God, and are his children and| spirit. I know myself a poor shoemaker, 
people, and yet walk in darkness, viz., in| that cannot read a word, who being assaulted 
disobedience to the light in their consciences, |with a false citation of Scripture, from a 
and after the vanity ‘of this world, they lie, | public professor of divinity, before the magis- 
and do not the truth. But that all such| trate, when he had been taken up for preach- 


as love the light, and bring their deeds to it, | ing to some few that came to hear him; I 


them from all sin.”—See Penn’s Rise and} saying to be a Scripture sentence, yet af- 


Progress. 

Our early Friends so frequently bore testi- 
mony to the Lord Jesus as the true light—so 
often quoted the language of the beloved dis. 
ciple who lay on Jesus’ bosom, “ That was 
the true light that lighteth every man that | 
cometh into the world”—that Robert Bar- 
clay says it was called the Quakers’ text. 
Their testimony to the appearance of Christ 
by his spirit in the heart, was so well known 
that they have been assailed in their solemn 
assemblies by the rude multitude, and scof- 





fingly asked, If the Spirit was not yet come ? 
‘¢ But sometimes, in the midst of tumult and 


firmed, not through any certain letter know- 
ledge he had of it, but from the most certain 
evidence of the Spirit in himself, that the pro- 


fessor was mistaken, and that the spirit of 


God never said any such thing as the other 
| affirmed ; and, the Bible being brought, it was 
found as the poor shoemaker ‘had said.” 
Describing the ministers of that time, 
Robert Barclay says :—‘ If, in any time 
since the apostles’ days, God hath purposed 
to show his power by weak instruments, for 
the battering down that carnal and heathenish 
wisdom [school divinity], and restoring again 
| the ancient simplicity of truth, this is it. 


; and by the same | 


| of those illiterate men. 








have been far more knowing than they, yet 
not able to resist the virtue that proceeded 
from them—of which I myself am a true 
witness, and can declare from certain expe- 
rience, because my heart hath been often 
greatly broken and tendered by that virtuous 
life that proceeded from the powerful ministry 
By their very coun- 
tenances as well as words, I have felt the evil 
in me often chained down, and the good 
reached to and raised. What shall I then say 
to yuu, who are lovers of learning, and ad- 
mirers of knowledge! Was I not also a lover 
and admirer of it, who also sought after it, 
according to my age and capacity? But it 
pleased God, in his unutterable love, early to 
withstand my vain endeavours while I was 
yet but eighteen years of age, and made me 


| seriously to consider, which I wish also may 


befall others, that, without holiness and re- 
generation, no man can see God; and that 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom, and to depart from iniquity a good un- 
derstanding ; and how much knowledge puffeth 
up and leadeth away from that inward quiet- 
ness, stillness, and humility of mind, where 
the Lord appears, and his heavenly wisdom 
is revealed. If ye consider these things, then 
will ye say with me, that all this learning, 
wisdom, and knowledge, gathered in this 
fallen nature, is but as dross and dung in com- 
parison with the cross of Christ ; especially 
being destitute of that power, life, and virtue, 
which I perceived these excellent, though de- 
spised, because illiterate, witnesses of God to 
be filled with. Therefore, seeing that,in and 
among them, I, with many others, have found 
the heavenly food that gives contentment, let 
my soul scek after this learning, and wait for 
it for ever.” 

How correspondent with the character of 
the first apostles of Christ, is this given by a 


| cotemporary of these eminent ministers of the 
| same gospel in the rise of our religious So- 
ciety. The demonstration of the spirit and 
and walk in the light, as God is light, the | kaow such a one, and he is yet alive, who, | 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son should cleanse though the professor constantly asserted his | 


power attending their preaching, the gravity 
of their countenances and deportment, plainly 


|showed that they had been taught in the 


school of Christ. What their eyes had seen, 
and their hands had handled, of the word of 
life, they declarcd unto others, and the effi- 
cacy of their ministry was proved by the 
fruits which it produced. May the great 
Head of the Church never permit their suc- 
cessors to substitute any thing for the re- 
newed quickening power of his spirit, or to 
become captivated with the glare of talents, 
or artificial acquirements. How many la- 
mentable instances have we had of the perni- 
cious consequences of flattering those who 
have had some pretensions to these qualities ; 
their downfall has perhaps been more owing 
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to the flattery of others, than to any original|mains. They are, however, nearly, if not 
confidence in themselves. entirely, extirpated from the Cape colony, and eictien 
This description which Barclay gives of|one has to travel far into the interior before NINTH MONTH, 9, 1837. 
the early Friends conveys encouragement to | being gratified by a view of those stupendous | ——$—$—$—$—$———$— 
those who are sensible of their incapacity for | animals, or indeed of any of the larger game With the present number we have come 
the work, to place their reliance on the same |formerly so abundant, enjoying their own|to the termination of the first part of Samuel 
blessed Leader and Provider, and, as they do|forests. And we have reason to believe, from | Tuke’s interesting pamphlet, emltracing the 
this, though the simplicity of their testimony |recent accounts, that the late Caffer wars)“ Plea in behalf of*George Fox ;” and shall 
may be even despised by the worldly professor have contributed farther to the extirpation-of proceed in our next with part the second, or 
among us, yet the sincere, humble follower | many noble animals. the “ Plea in behalf of the Early Friends.” 
of Truth will receive and own it as coming| Unlike the Indian animal, it scarcely has | The remarks with which one of our valuable 
from the gospel spring. S. | been domesticated, and is not employed for|contributors has accompanied the pamphlet 
any useful labour, unless we include its em- | thus far, distinguishable from it by brackets, 
ployment by the ancients in war, as there | we trust will be continued. Taken together, 
Keep your Children Clean.—We are now |8eems no reason for doubting that the animals | they constitute a vindication of the character 
in that season of the year when, from ex-'used by the Carthaginians were of African | of the illustrious founder of our Society from 
cessive heat and the use of various fruits,|°rigin. Since that period, however, we have | the base aspersions of recent calumniators, 
children are likely to be attacked by a disor-|0 trace of their being used in a tame state ;|that must, we think, satisfy every candid 
der as painful as it is dangerous. We would | the large racesof bullocks being employed in|reader. For ourselves, we have never wa- 
not advise abstinence from the usual fruits of | South Africa, and the horse and camel in the | vered in our belief, by any and all of the slan- 
the season, for, if moderately eaten, they con- |orthern regions ; neither do any of the late | derous imputations by which his reputation 
tribute greatly to the purification of the blood, | travellers in Northern Africa mention them | has been attempted to be undermined, that, 
and the general health of the system. But |S being domesticated. It is attacked only as | for purity of aeRO EAs for the soundness of 
in order to guard against the complaints of }@ Sport or amusement, or as a matter of his views of Christian doctrine, for innocent 
the season, we would urge upon parents the |¢molument. Our task will, therefore, only boldness in asserting them, and for consistency 
importance of keeping their children perfectly | be to recount one or two of those dangerous | of life with the example and precepts of his 
clean, by frequent ablutions. The distressing |@dventures which so well portray the cool- Divine Master, he will sustain a comparison 
complaints so frequent among children during | #€8s and dexterity of the Hottentot, and others | with any of the great reformers and divines 
the fruit season, arise more frequently from | Which may throw some light on the habits or | since the apostolic era. 
a want of cleanliness than from an intem- | 4ispositions of the animal. “— 
perate use of fruit. Indeed, the disorder of| The African elephant not being of such! WANTED, to take charge of Friends’ 
the bowels in hot weather, among children | bulky proportions as that of India, the risk of |school at Medford, Burlington county, N. J., 
whose whole surface is not kept clean by fre- | @ttacking it, or the difficulty of its destruction, &@ young man a member of the Society of 
quent washing and rubbing, will take place |i8 not thought more of than the hunting of the | Friends, who is well qualified to teach read- 
whether they eat fruit or not. We believe lion or the tiger in India. All the three huge | mg, writing, grammar, geography, and the 
we speak the opinion of our physicians—Bos- | African animals are not only shot, but also | common branches of the mathematics. To 
ton Medical Journal. speared, by the naked Hottentot, who trusts | such an one it is presumed the compensation 
to his agility only for his escape. The en- | will be satisfactory. Apply to 
counters are certainly sometimes fatal to the | 
aggressor, and dreadful then is the deed of | 
retaliation and revenge. We shall transcribe | 
This animal is distinguished from the Asia-|one of Pringle’s African sketches, during an| 
tic by its more rounded head, by its large ears, exploratory excursion with some engineer | Jos BALLINGER, 
which cover the whole shoulder, descending | officers, which gives a good idea of the na- 
upon the legs, and are of such magnitude as/| tural haunts and habits of this species. Sth mo. 30th, 1937. 
to be employed at the Cape of Good Hope as} “I rode with them next day into the ceded | ————— —=————————— 
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sledges to draw tools to the field, and even to 
convey the sick ; and by the form and struc- 
ture of the cheek teeth, which have the divi- 
sions of the crown lozen-shaped, whence 


name of Loxudontes. The animal is also gene- 
rally smaller in its proportions. In the colour 
of the skin and hair, and scanty distribution 


territory; and while they ascended the Win- 
terberg, I constructed, with the aid of the 
Hottentot soldiers, a sort of booth or shieling 


for our shelter at night, on the skirts of a| 
Fred. Cuvier has given it his now generic | wood, in a lovely verdant glen at the foot of | 


the mountain, all alive with the amusing gar- 








\of the Winterberg from this 


rulity of monkeys and paroquets. The aspect 


spot was very | 


Diep, on the 23d of eighth month, 1837, at his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, Wm. Burrovan, aged 7i years. 
His last illness was protracted and painful in a high 
degree, which he bore with the fortitude and resigna- 
tion becoming a Christian. No repinings at the de- 
crees of Providence; but frequent in his petitions to 
the Father of Mercies “ that the bitter cup might pass 
away. But not my will but thine be done.” His men- 
tal faculties remained unimpaired to the last. When 
on the eve of his departure his sufferings abated, and 


of the latter, there is little variation from the grand, with its coronet of rocks, its frowning | at the moment his spirit took its flight, a smile of se- 
last; and the red colour of the skin, taken | front, and its steep grassy skirts, feathered renity rested on his face. “ Blessed are they who die 
notice of by Vaillant, is owing to a similar|over with a straggling forest partfy scathed |'" the Lord. 


cause as that we mentioned when speaking of 
the Asiatic elephant. 


| by fire. As lions were numerous in the vi- 
| cinity, we took care to have a blazing watch- 





at the residence of her parents, near Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on the 27th of seventh month last, 
Etrza Jane Corant, daughter of Jasper and Phebe Co- 


The African elephant inhabits that conti- | fire, and a couple of sentinels were placed for tant, in the 22d year of her age. Although young, 


nent from the Cape of Gcod Hope to the 


| our protection during the night. We re- 


shg had been cheerfully employed in teaching child- 


Niger, living nearly in the same condition, | ceived, however, no disturbance, and spent a ren, in several destitute neighbourhoods, amongst her 


. ad : ° fellow-members of the religious Society of Friends, 
and having much the same manners, as its|very pleasant evening in our ‘ greenwood | and others, (for which she was remarkably well quali- 


allied species on the Asiatic continent; de-| bower ;’ the spot, in jocular commemoration | fied,) yet in her last sickness she expressed regret for 


lighting even more in the vicinity of water, | of one of the party, being thenceforth denomi- | not having been more humble in heart, and more de- 


and in the luxury of shade, so tempting in 
those parched countries. ‘They go in herds, 
are equally watchful, defend their young to 
the utmost extremity, and are fierce and re- 
vengeful when wounded or attacked, venting 
their rage and revenge by trampling and man- 


gling their victim till little vestige of him re- 


nated Fox’s Kraal, or Shieling.” 


(To be continued.) 


voted to usefulness. She was the eldest of a numerous 
family of children, who owed much to her exertions 
for their literary improvement; to each of them she, 


Rel le sa _ | near the close of her life, gave suitable and very im- 
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Diep, on the 13th of eighth month, at Tiverton, R. I., 
while on a visit, Witi1am SuotweE tt, of New York, in 
| the 78th year of his age, a highly respectable member 
| of the Society of Friends. 





pressive counsel; and took an affectionate leave of 
them and of her afflicted parents, rejoicing in a blessed 
assurance of being admitted into ever-enduring happi- 
ness beyond the grave, which she attributed wholly to 
the adorable mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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